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Toc H seeks to create friendship and 
understanding among people of all 
backgrounds and beliefs. Local group 
activities range from holidays for the 
handicapped and children’s playschemes 
to arts festivals and even bird watching. 
Toc H is short for Talbot House — the 
soldiers’ club in Belgium founded by the 
Reverend ‘Tubby’ Clayton in 1915. 
Today Toc H provides opportunities for 
people to test the relevance of practical 
Christianity and we welcome anyone who 
would like to give usa try. 


Members accept a four fold commitment: 


1. To build friendships across the 
barriers that divide man from man. 

2 To give personal service. 

3. To find their own convictions 


while always being willing to listen to the 
views of others. 
4. To work for the Kingdom of God. 


This magazine, which acts as a forum for 
ideas about Toc H and about the world in 
which we live, takes its title from the 
third of these Four Points — to think 
fairly. 
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Guest Editorial 


IN DEFENCE OF THE PRACTICAL l 9 

on chip to find that increased leisure is likely ta 
ODES emay snae i ther than from technology. Their work, however 
spel ee re, k Ii to be validated sooner than they expected as a 
on the better use OPEET eY g We did not need a great silicon chip debate sine 
practical result of economic setbacks- resalte nee e 
the problem of unemployment and leisure was ial issues’ ‘main concen 

We do seem to be beset nowadays by ‘crucial ns’ and the 
> : in academic discussion on vast subjects about 
like: being encouraged to take part in tile. There is nothin ar aa 
which Toc H as a small corporate body can do little. Me x ir HE ee in 
small doses — it enriches us — but is T a a A at the practical sidelon Toor 

i i iori d we'll become a debating S i 
r E (women being much more down to earth) e rie wanting 
to escape into the abstract, but if we do too much of this corporate y will we not miss 
the needs under our noses? The trouble is that discussion on subjects one can do little 
about always seem more exciting than those about practical action which have the 
habit of degenerating into talk about who is going to stick on the stamps or make the 
jumble sale. ; 

ae a ate same with quotations. Take one from Tubby much in vogue at the 
moment — ‘getting Toc H into folk is better than getting folk into Toc H - Now I 
would argue that this is more about commitment than recruitment but taking the 
popular view, it is necessary to remember that, in addition to using such a powerful 
phrase Tubby would have told us how to accomplish the task in practical terms. This 
advice couched in comparatively mundane language was, of course, not worthy of 
record, but was, nevertheless of equal importance. 

An analysis of the nature of genius is a complex and fascinating subject, but in 
relatively simple terms it is reckoned that what marks out a genius is the ability not 
only to have vision but also to see what practical steps are necessary to achieve it. 
Following the passing of our founding genius, our now corporate leadership has to 
emulate genius if it is to succeed and therefore it is vital to attain a balance between 
the vision and the practical possibilities open to Toc H. 

By all means lift our eyes up into the hills but do not ignore the rough ground 
in between or we will fall flat on our faces. 

Jesus spoke of the vision and simplified it in parables, but he added, so that 
there should be no misunderstanding, the practical message — ‘Follow me’. 


s of the silic 


Keith Rea 


‘CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM’ 


One hundred years ago, the economic historian R H Tawney was born in India. Asa 
young man, he became absorbed in social work in London’s East End. He was badly 
wounded on the Somme in 1916. A committed Christian and a non-Marxist Socialist, 
he went on to gain high academic distinction in the 1920s and 30s. 

I was much influenced by Tawney’s work — particularly by his best known 
books, “The Acquisitive Society’ and ‘Religion and the Rise of Capitalism’. Together 
with a handful of distinguished contemporaries, Tawney led the 20th century revival 
of ‘Christian Socialism’, These men included Reinhold Niebuhr in the US, Paul Tillich 
(a Lutheran chaplain in the German Army in World War One, expelled from his 
academic post by the Nazis in 1933 and finally an American citizen), and, of course, 
our own Archbishop William Temple. 

“Christian Socialism’ was the collective name for a number of groups aiming to 
marry Christian ethics to Socialist theory. It grew up in Britain in the 19th century, 
led by some remarkable ‘Broad Churchmen’. Probably the greatest of these was 
F D Maurice (a profound thinker who, through disciples like Tom Hughes, author of 
‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays’, had much to do with the phenomenal growth of the 
Co-operative Movement). There was Charles Kingsley (of ‘Water Babies’ fame) who 
saw little merit in political reform but fought for good schools and good drains. And 
there was the great J M Ludlow — nearer to the modern Socialist than any of them. 

‘Christian Socialism’ seemed to die as the Church’s influence waned and new, 
brash industrial and political movements appeared. But it did not die. It is a permanent 
strand in Christian thought and Tawney and his friends gave it fresh prominence in our 
time. 

Toc H is in that tradition. The principle that held together this odd mixture of 
intellectuals in different disciplines and in several countries was their deep conviction 
that we can change society only by changing men and that the way to do it is to apply 
Christian ethics in all our personal and social relationships. 


FGR 


In Brief... 


@ We read in February’s ‘Lamplight’ 
(Seaford Branch’s monthly newsletter) 
that Jack Hart ‘has possessed himself of a 
Littlewoods Mail Order catalogue, and 
has generously suggested that on any 
Orders he receives he will donate his 
commission to Toc H. As most people 
probably know, Littlewoods sell just 
about everything, so we do hope that 
members and friends will bear this in 
mind and if they are contemplating 
purchasing say, something for the home 
or garden or perhaps a birthday present, 
they will give Jack the opportunity of 
making a sale.’ What about it? 


@ The very active Kent Weekend Projects 
Group has written to update us on some 
of their activities. They co-operated in 
Staging a Christmas performance of 
‘Snow White’ for deprived children in 
the Medway area. In January, they ran 
two jumble sales to raise group funds and 
to contribute towards the cost of buying 
anew Kent minibus. Also in January they 
mounted their first 1980 project at a 
Children’s Home. They followed this up 
with a second in February when they 
descended on an adventure centre for a 
whole ‘maintenance’ weekend. In March 
they visited Borough Green Branch and 
two of their members represented Toc H 
at a National Convention of Youth 
seminar on ‘Youth and Industry’. They 
have great plans for the rest of 1980 and 
have promised usa follow-up report later. 
It’s always good to hear from this busy 
and lively group and we all send them our 
best wishes. 


@ Ipswich Men’s Branch, when returning 
their Topic on Tape entitled “The Colour 
of our Skin’, passed on some interesting 
information. Their Branch has a coloured 
West Indian member ~ Lester Hawthorne 
— who has proved a very useful link with 
their local Borstal. The Branch regularly 
visits this Borstal and the residents visit 
the Branch. The Governor commented 
that his coloured residents had little 
contact with the fairly large coloured 
community in Ipswich. Lester and his 
family and friends are now setting this 
right by regular visiting. 


@ ‘Sound Advice’ is the title of a 
splendid leaflet advising on the help we 
can all give to the deaf and hard of 
hearing. It highlights in particular the 
problems of those who become deaf in 
adult life and need to learn new ways to 
communicate. Hearing aids can be fine in 
a quiet, carpeted room but difficult to 
use in a noisy street: so al] deaf people 
need to lipread. The leaflet gives clear 
advice -- with diagrams — on the points 
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Crayford Action Group (now Crayford Joint Branch) celebrated their first birthday in 


February. Guests at the party included Crayford’s MP and the deputy mayor and 


mayoress. 


Some 200 children are given a holiday at the Rhyl Centre each year by the Toc H 


Photo: Manchester Evening News 


Manchester Children’s Camp organisers. But this time it was followed up by a 
mammoth children’s party held in January in Manchester Town Hall. This involved 
months of fund raising and a lot of hard work by many people. The party was a great 


success and Manchester plan a repeat next year. 


we need to remember when we are 
talking to a person who cannot hear us. 
Copies of the leaflet can be obtained 
from: The Health Education Council, 
78 New Oxford Street, London WCIA 
IAH. ‘First you can help by 
understanding the problem. Think what 
it’s like trying to communicate on a very 
bad telephone line. Frustrating, isn’t it? 
Deaf people have to face that all the time. 
So if someone doesn't seem to 
understand or listen to what you say, 
don't just assume it’s stupidity or 
rudeness: it might be deafness. ' 


@ The story of the blitzed house that 
collapsed when the occupant pulled 
the lavatory chain was ‘somewhat 


exaggerated’ according to a speaker at 


Colwyn Bay (Clwyd) Branch’s annual 
‘get together’. Frank Greaves, formerly 
of the Manchester Guardian, Manchester 
Evening News and Daily Herald, was 
speaking of his 40 years in Fleet Street. 

Besides entertaining his audience, 
he surprised them by revealing his Toc H 
associations — he had been Chairman and 
Secretary of Stockport Branch and 
Chairman of Manchester District in the 
1920s. Mr Greaves knew ‘Tubby’ well 
during that period and attended the first 
and subsequent birthday parties of the 
Movement. 

The evening was well supported 
by members from Conwy, Llandudno, 
Deganwy, Mochdre and Newcastle 
(Staffs), plus invited guests. 


FA Viste to 


The project to which I was assigned upon 
arrival in America was Fountain House, a 
psychiatric rehabilitation centre in mid- 
town Manhattan. Fountain House had its 
origin in the late 1940s when a small 
group of mental patients seeking to help 
themselves formed, with the aid of 
dedicated volunteers, a group called 
WANA — ‘We Are Not Alone’. Meeting 
where they could — on the wards of 
hospitals, in church basements, on the 
steps of the 5th Avenue Public Library — 
WANA members devoted themselves to 
helping former mental patients make a 
successful adjustment from the hospital 
to the life of the community. In 1948 a 
small brownstone apartment building on 
West 47th Street was purchased to serve 
as WANA's clubhouse, since when the 
number of members has increased 
steadily; to such an extent that in 1965 a 
new, purpose built clubhouse was 
constructed across the road from the 
original one, with space and facilities to 
meet the social and recreational needs of 
over 2,000 active members of Fountain 
House. 

On my arrival at Fountain House | 
was warmly greeted at the door by 
someone I naturally assumed was a staff 
social worker, only to discover later that 
he was in fact one of the members. This 
small incident is indicative of the whole 
atmosphere of Fountain House, in which 
an air of easy informality prevails, and 
staff and members co-operate at every 
level of the House’s administration, My 
first impression was of a lively, cheerful, 
optimistic and very dynamic atmosphere, 
with lots going on. In an average day at 
Fountain House, some 300 members will 
come in, to participate in the vocational 
guidance programme or the social evening 
programmes, or to go out on one of the 
external job placements in the larger 
community. The bulk of the bureaucratic 
work involved in registering and keeping 
track of such a large daily intake of 
people is taken care of by the members 
themselves, as is all the catering and 
domestic work. 


Work, of a constructive and 
meaningful kind, forms an essential 
element in the Fountain House 


philosophy of rehabilitation. The staff 
and members take issue with those who 
say that people with a long or repeating 
pattern of hospitalisation for psychiatric 
disorders are of no further use as 
autonomous, productive human beings. 
With appropriate help and support, and 
the right job opportunities; with a 
supportive social and recreational milieu: 


ing of 
and the friendship and understanding O 


people who can identify with iea 
and aspirations, Fountain Hous Ao 
are proving daily that there is no a 
what may be achieved in the pro sums 
recovery from major psychiatric k k in 
Some of the members now ât wt ity 
job placements in the larger Cry 
beyond Fountain House have previ 2 
been hospitalised for as much as 30 yea 
— their remarkable re-adaptation tb an 
independent life outside the hospital is 
a tribute to the humanity and practicality 
of the Fountain House philosphy. 

Upon referral to Fountain House, 
each new member is encouraged — as and 
when they themselves feel ready = ig 
join one of the ‘pre-vocational guidance 
units into which the House is divided, 
These consist of the Clerical Unit (where 
all the administration is attended to), the 
Kitchen and Dining Room, the Snack 
Bar, the Newspaper Office etc. In each 
unit, a number of members work in close 
co-operation with a handful of staff 
workers, who offer advice and encourage- 
ment as needed. Each unit conducts its 
own members’ meeting, first thing each 
day, at which issues of concern to that 
particular unit are raised; at the end of 
the afternoon, there is a daily members’ 
mecting of the entire House, at which 
broader issues concerning everyone are 
discussed. Both meetings are also an 
opportunity to share deeper feelings 
about members’ personal progress, and to 
rejoice and share each other’s sorrows and 
problems. Some of the coniributions | 
heard expressed during my time at 
Fountain House were both articulate and 
profoundly moving. 

From working in the ‘pre- 
vocational guidance programme’ within 
Fountain House itself. members may 
graduate, when they feel ready, to one of 
the external job placements in the world 
outside the House. The negotiation of 
these placements with such distinguished 
employers as the Sear Roebuck Co 
Manufacturer’s Hanover Trust, 
Alexander's Department Stores and 
Prudential Life Insurance is the unique 
contribution of the Fountain House team 
to the field of psychiatric rehabilitation, 
Fach placement is worked in and 
thoroughly comprehended b 
staff before membe ca Hee 

TS are trained to take 
ores later, the members themselves can 
ha ae members and oon. From the 

: ne placements of the 


Transitional Em 
ployment Programme, a 


significant number of members graduate 
to full independence. seeking and holding 


TCU 


by Andrew Grea 


down private jobs of their ow" 
industry and commerce. Employers han 
found that Fountain House members A 
capable of working as productively r 
their regular staff and pay them Pi- 
equal basis. The results of this trust a 
confidence in the abilities of people with 
previously interrupted or meagre wae 
records as a result of hospitalisation speak 
for themselves. 

House 


Fountain has always 
depended upon the friendships and 
financial support of committed 


individuals and organisations, and in 
addition it now receives a generous grant 
from the American National Institute of 
Mental Health, which helps to pay for its 
considerable educational programme 
which in turn disseminates the Fountain 
House philosophy to other programmes 
in the United States. An important source 
of revenue is the Fountain House Thrift 
Shop on Ninth Avenue, which last year 
earned the programme $140,000 in the 
sale of second hand goods. The Thrift 
Shop was the area with which I was most 
closely involved during my two months at 
Fountain House, and my duties ranged 


from sorting, pricing and selling 
merchandise (most of which is donated 
by major department stores and 


numerous friends of Fountain House) to 
driving the pick-up truck around New 
York making collections. Every activity 
provided an opportunity for constructive 
co-operation with the members 
themselves, who are largely responsible 
for the smooth and efficient running of 
the Thrift Shop. I shall always remember 
some of the drives we did together, and 
the lively conversations we had en route; 
at Fountain House, there is no formal 
therapeutic counselling, and so every 
activity becomes an opportunity for 
strengthening relationships and increasing 
the members’ self sufficiency through 
working together. 

I learnt a great deal in my work at 
the Thrift Shop, but perhaps the greatest 
insights came from my participation 1 
the Thursday evening social programms, 
in which I assumed responsibility for the 
‘Creative Reading, Creative Listening 
course. During my two months at 
Fountain House, we used literature, 4 
in particular, the short story form, t? 
explore our experiences as people if 
Society: there were some memorable 
tremendously exciting discussions, fo” 
which I gained lasting lessons in the V 
of literature aS a means O sell 
exploration. As a prospective teacher us 


English, the Thursday evening session 
SS a 


ne ae ae 


Cae. ee since 1959 young people have gone from Britain to work in America as 
7 A olunteers under an exchange scheme launched by Tubby and sponsored by 

oc H. They work in play schemes and on community projects of various kinds. But 
most of them would say that they have learned at least as much as they have 
contributed. Andrew Greaves, a Clayton Volunteer last summer, describes what he did 


Welcome 


and what he learned. 


greatly enriched my personal! response to 
literature and I look forward to using all 
that I learnt in my career in secondary 
education over there. 

Throughout the entire range of 
my work at Fountain House, I was deeply 
impressed by the untiring devotion and 
commitment of the full time staff; the 
Opportunity to work alongside such fine 
individuals was one of the most valuable 
aspects of my summer in America. After 
completing two months’ service at 
Fountain House, the Clayton Volunteers 
embarked on a month’s vacation around 
the USA; my own tour took me first to 
Pendle Hill, a beautiful wooded retreat 
outside Philadelphia in which I 
appreciated the opportunity to make 
comparisons with the work of 
Woodbrooke, where I spent six months 
earlier in the year; and then to 
Washington, Atlanta, New Orleans, New 
Mexico and California. I stayed and 
worshipped with Friends in many places 
and greatly valued the realisation of what 
a truly international family Friends are. 
I am indebted to American Friends for 
their generosity and hospitality all along 
my route, which covered thousands of 
miles. From San Francisco I rode the 
Greyhound bus non-stop back to New 
York, a journey of nearly four days and 
nights, which provided a panoramic 
impression of the sheer immensity and 
diversity of the United States. 

I am reluctant to draw any firm 
conclusions as to the ultimate value of 
my experiences in America this summer 
— for one thing, I am still too close to 
them to be completely objective. I’ve felt 
considerable confusion since returning 
home about my time there, but this state 
is, I believe, very constructive: perhaps 
the greatest benefit of the three months 
I spent in the United States has been to 
throw open the doors of my mind to a 
realisation of the vastness and complexity 
of the world in which we live. The 
example of the Fountain House staff in 
particular, and of the American people in 


general that I encountered gives 
resonance to a quotation of William 
Penn’s which remained with me 


throughout my stay. I first came across it 
in the edition of ‘The Friend’ I read on 
the ‘plane going over, and it seems an 
appropriate summary of my experience as 
a Clayton Volunteer this summer: ‘True 
godliness does not turn men out of the 
world, but enables them to live better 
in it, and excites their endeavours to 
mend it’. 

I found evidence of this spirit at 


— KPB 
__ The following Branches elected new 
members during February and March: 
work everywhere in my travels and work 
throughout America, and it provides 
continuing inspiration for the work | 3 — 
hope to do as a secondary schoolteacher 2 — 
at the end of my present course of 
training. 1 - 


Greathouse (j) 

Anstey (w) 

Hainault (j), Kings Norton & 
Northfield (w), Milford-on-Sea (j) 
Beckley (m), Bingham (w), 
Birmingham District, Edgware (m), 
Hartley Wintney (w), Kendal (j), 
Knowle (w), Lee (m), 
Llanarmon-yn-Ial (m), Mablethorpe 
(j), Mold District, New Milton (j), 
North Hants District, Owton Manor 
(w), Rushden (m), Skelmorlie & 
Wemyss Bay (j), Stockport (m), 
Stockton (j) Group, Taunton (j) 


Note: I am indebted to ‘Quaker 

Peace & Service’, Friends House, Euston 

Road, London NW1 2BJ, for permission 

to reproduce this article which originally 

took the form of a study travel bursary 
report to them. 

Editor 


A warm welcome to 34 new members 
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Avon Mercury 
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Recently two coach loads of elderly and housebound people from Nailsea (Avon) were 
taken to a matinee performance of ‘Guys and Dolls’ in Bristol ’s Theatre Royal. 


F 


anchester svening l CWS 


` iff, A 

The beat goes on... and on . . . and on! Brian Sheard’s sponsored marathon from the 
Toc H Hospital Broadcasting Studio in Manchester's Mark 4 brought in more than 
£1,500 and got Brian into the Guinness Book of Records, His 208 hours 15 minutes of 
near continuous hospital broadcasting beat the previous record by over four hours. 
The funds raised were devoted to equipment for local hospitals and Cambodian Relief 
Funds. 
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From the 
Director, 


by Ken Prideaux-Brune 


Is Toc H being called to provide a 
meeting place where people of different 
religions, traditions can come to know 
one another? That is the question with 
which a small group of us tried to wrestle 
over two days at Cuddesdon House with 
guidance from Bishop George Appleton. 
The Bishop spoke to us simply and 
directly about his own experience of 
friendship with people of other religions 
— ‘other communities of Faith’ is the 
phrase he prefers to use. He stressed his 
conviction that ‘God is at work in all 
communities of Faith’. Dialogue demands 
that we seek to listen and learn. We 
should not, however, in any way 
compromise our-own convictions. They 
are our contribution to the dialogue. The 
man Jesus still speaks to many 
non-Christians. 

The Bishop read to us a number 
of beautiful prayers from different 
religious traditions. ‘people who pray 
prayers like that,’ he said, ‘can’t be very 
far from God.’ His central message to us 
was of the importance of prayer. He 
spoke of the interest in prayer and the 
desire for a deeper inner experience 
among increasing numbers of people. And 
he wondered whether Toc H is being 
called to establish schools of prayer. 

The dialogue between the various 
religious traditions is only at the very 
earliest stages and no one can yet foresee 
where it may lead. One way forward may 
be through co-operation in the relief of 
suffering and the care of those in need, 
and in the search for social justice and 
peace. The Bishop also stressed the value 
of discussion between people of different 
communities of faith on such questions as 
the principles of true religion, the nature 
of man and the nature of the good life. 
Here is an agenda for dialogue that could 
keep us going for a long time. 

Toc H, however, can only 
effectively operate at the personal level. 
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rieinumese refugee families — 
all with young children — are now living 
in Luton. The town has given them a 
great welcome and Toc H has been to the 


Fourteen 


The most important step is for individuals 
from different religious traditions to 
make friends. Discussions of the kind the 
Bishop suggested will help to deepen that 
friendship. Through that friendship we 
may learn more about the spiritual life, 
And by our openness to those whose 
culture and tradition is different to our 
own we shall be true to Jesus Christ who 
helped his disciples to discover the truth 
that all people are God’s people, The 
word ‘ecumenical’ in its derivation has to 
do not just with the 

between Christian denomina 
to do with the whole world. 

That was the vision i 
put before us. The Toc H aoe 


always been its ability to enab ic pe 
l 
4 ople to 


relationships 
tions. It has 


l That js 
if the different 
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Toc H party. 


religious traditions are to learn from one 
another. In Toc H the barriers do not 
disappear; but people learn that despite 
the barriers they can come to trust and 
respect one another as fellow human 
beings. 


* * * 


One further point as a postscript. 
The kind of adventure that 1 am 
Suggesting will demand an awareness 0 
the issues that hinder right relationships 
between people of different races an 
cultures in our society. One helpful 
Source of information is the Newsletter 
published by the Community and Race 
Relations Unit of the British Council o! 
Churches, {t can be obtained from the 
Unit at 2 Eaton Gate, Londo, 
SWwiw OBL. A year’s subscription costs 
Just £1. 


‘Muckydonia’ 1917-1919 
by William, D Mather MA 


pub A H Stockwell Ltd, Elms Court, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. Price £6.40 


William Mather — a Toc H member in 
Yorkshire for nearly 50 years — spent 
more than two years in the ranks in 
Macedonia in the first World War. This 
fascinating, illustrated account of those 
years is based on the detailed diary he 
kept while serving on this ‘forgotten 
front’. Like most private soldiers, he was 


a cynic and his book includes the now , 


expected caustic criticism of ‘The 
Management’. More interesting are his 
comments on ‘Johnny Bulgar’ — the 


rarely seen Salonika enemy: by February 
1918, he tells us (with tongue in cheek, 
I hope!) that he was at last ‘developing 
the proper feeling of hatred of our 
enemy’. 

What I find fascinating about this 
book is the immediacy that springs from 
the fact that it is based on thoughts set 
down at the time. Those who have served 
know as others do not that a soldier in 
wartime spends a relatively short part of 
his time fighting the enemy. Particularly 
in that war and on that front, much more 
time and energy was spent fighting 
boredom and discomfort, disease and the 
hardships of living in an alien 
environment with an unfriendly climate. 
This book tells us vividly of all these 
things as well as bringing home the 
comradeship and simple enjoyments (like 
the fun of the divisional theatre) that 
light up this strange life. 

I enjoyed this book and I think 
many of you will enjoy it at least as 
much. Many of those who survived this 
sordid and terrible war have now died in 
the normal course of events so that this 
could well be the last personal account of 
events that took place more than 60 years 


ago. FGR 


MAN FROM A FAR COUNTRY 
A Portrait of Pope John Paul Il 
by Mary Craig 


Hodder & Stoughton 1979. Paperback £1 


This is a very readable account of the life 
of Karol Wojtyla and his election-as Pope. 
You really feel you know him and can 
sympathise with him being lifted from his 
beloved Poland to the burdens of the 
Papacy in Rome. ‘Few will read it 
unmoved’, writes Cardinal Basil Hume in 
the Foreword. The book also reveals 
much about the history of Poland. 

S McW 
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Last autumn we in Northants District 

‘held our now famous Arts and Crafts 
Festival — the idea coming from Ron 
Lawrence (Rushden Branch). 

Whatever else may be said about 
Ron (and it is quite considerable), he is 
very methodical, and so he formed a 
committee who arranged for entry forms 
to be issued showing the various 
categories which would make up an 
interesting exhibition. There were 14 
classes, some of which were sub-divided 
to give a total in all of 27 types of entry. 
It was rather glibly calculated that if this 
brought forth an average of two entries 
per member from the 184 members of 
the District we should have a total of 368 
entries. The official closing date for 
entries was fixed and as we approached it, 
Ron announced gloomily that he had 
received a total of four entries! By the 
time the closing date arrived matters had 
improved slightly — around 200 entries 
had been received. 

Judges were appointed and 
stewards were detailed to arrange for the 
collation and display of the items. Five 
ladies of the Festival Committee were to 
provide sit down teas for the judges and 
stewards, and the members of Rushden 
Royal (Women’s) Branch were to provide 
cups of tea and biscuits ete for 
the entire company in the evening. 

Two shields were kindly provided 
by Terry Holland — one for the Branch 
with the highest number of winning 
entries, and one for the Branch with the 
highest number of entries (of any sort) 
both divided by their number of 
members. 

This columnist, who always seems 
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by Nelson Parker 
to be associated with the collection of 
money, was appointed to be joint door 
keeper, and to charge 15p to all comers. 
I decided to arrive at 6 pm to give plenty 
of time before public viewing commenced 
at 7 pm and I was thus surprised to find 
the hall seething with people, private 
viewers, back seat judges, Old Uncle Tom 
Cobley and all! There was nothing for it 
but to grab my collecting box and mingle 
with the mob, rattling loudly, and 
dropping hints in the nicest possible way, 
that they were all present without paying. 
Having raised quite a sum in this 
way, I retired to the door thinking that 
my job was more or less done, but more 
and more folk kept pouring in. 

The official public viewing being 
over, I could hear our District Chairman, 
Eric Sharpe, introducing Ron Lawrence 
to announce the awards. We were told 
that 13 Branches had taken part and 74% 
of the membership had submitted one or 
more entries. The shield for the most 
winning entries went to Rushden Royal 
Branch with 86 points. Rushden Men 
were second with 36 points, followed by 
Northampton Ladies with 34. Even Ron, 
as an ex-teacher of mathematics, was a 
bit foxed by the other shield, as one 
could not relate entries against 
membership without being forced to the 
conclusion that the result was a tie — 
between Kettering Ladies’ Branch and 
Rushden Royal Ladies’ Branch — even 
after working it out to two places of 
decimals! The shield was presented to 
Kettering to hold for the first six months. 
A special prize was awarded to Gwen 
Spruce of Rushden Oakley Ladies, not 
only for submitting her entry in the 
Handwiring class in Braille, but for being 
the very first entrant to the Festival. 

Eric Sharpe cut the tea break as 
short as he dared and then introduced 
John Biggerstaff, wha was to auction the 
exhibits other than those specifically 
marked ‘not for sale’, and was well 
supported by his wife Joan (a judge) and 
daughters Susan and Alison. 

This columnist had now counted 
his takings and we can safely say that 
aver 250 people had attended the 
Festival. 

Now it must be stressed that this 
was not intended as a money raising 
effort, but, as my title says, to be a ‘great 
night out’. And it certainly was. None the 
less, a hall suitable for this type of show 
cannot be hired for peanuts; there were 
refreshments to be provided plus sundry 
expenses. Yet in the end £85 was still 
left over for the Family Purse. 

Don’t you dare ask when the 
next one will be. . . let us recover from 
this one first! 


‘Work’ is one of the most emotive words 
in the English language. The combined 
pressures of a dwindling world economy, 
rapidly disappearing natural resources and 
the advent of ‘the chip" all threaten the 
cornerstones of our way of life — the 
‘work ethic’ and man’s belief in his right 
to work. Perhaps it is time not only to 
examine the effect of diminishing work 
opportunities, but the relationship of 
man to his work, the role of work in 
society and the nature of work itself. 


There can be little doubt that for a lot of 
people ‘what | do is what I am’. In reply 
to the question ‘What are you?’ many 
would answer with the title of their trade 
or profession — carpenter, doctor, judge 
etc, a fact borne out by the frequency 
which such titles are used as surnames. 
However, to be valid, these titles need to 
have a constant meaning and a recognised 
quality. This is by no means as true as it 
was only a few decades ago. To take but 
one instance: the cabinet-maker was one 
of the most highly skilled members of a 
working society; his skills ranged from a 
deep understanding of the nature of his 
materials to a highly developed sense of 
design and style, allied to long and wide 
experience expressed in skills of hand and 
eye equal to those of a brain surgeon. 
This could equally be said of a whole 
range of other trades and professions. 
Today not one of these skills, arts, 
methods or techniques is required to 
produce furniture. The cabinet-maker is 
an anachronism. In another decade, no 
one will remember how a secret mitred 
dovetail joint was made. In two, no-one 
will remember, or care, what any form of 
dovetail joint was like. 


Dr Abraham Maslow — regarded by some 
as the father of behavioural science — 
postulates in his ‘Hierarchy of Human 
Needs’ that man’s needs can be regarded 
as a pyramid whose layers represent an 
ascending order of importance. Each 
layer represents a need that must be 
satisfied before the next highest need can 
be brought into prominence. At the 
bottom are the basic animal needs for 
food, rest and shelter: then comes the 
need for safety from danger, threat, 
deprivation, etc: after this come man’s 
social needs -- for belonging, acceptance 
and association; following this are the 
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by Peter Pascoe 


self esteem, self 
attainment, 
of 


‘ego’ needs related to 
confidence, independence, 
knowledge etc, leading to a _sense 
status, recognition and appreciation; at 
the top of this pyramid are the needs for 
self development, realising one’s highest 
potential and creative abilities. 


In our society, fortunately, no-one need 
be deprived of the basic subsistence 
factors of food, warmth and shelter. Nor 
is there any real threat to our safety. 
However in the social sector where, 
according to Maslow, we derive our sense 
of belonging and self respect, no such 
certainty exists. Work has traditionally 
been the main source of our self esteem. 
This has shown in the trust of our fellows 
in such dangerous occupations as mining 
or fishing where we can show ourselves 
reliable, strong and courageous, or in the 
finer shades of admiration for a craftsman 
on top of a highly complex and 
demanding trade. 


Modern industrial techniques have eroded 


the status from almost every job 
performed in our manufacturing 
processes. The philosophy behind 


techniques which control it demand a 
degree of standardisation of every aspect 
of production that leaves little or no 
room for innovation. It demands standard 
materials, methods, tooling, times, costs, 
quality — even a standard customer (or 
‘consumer’)! ‘Standard’ often means the 
lowest permissible level of quality 
consistent with the ‘product image’ and 
the consumer demand created by 
advertising. We are no longer permitted to 
demand what we believe we need, or to 
choose what we get for our money. We 
are ‘conditioned’ and ‘persuaded’ by 
subtle advertising techniques to want the 
product that the advertisers want us to 
buy — at a price that includes the 
‘cosmetic’ premium exacted to cover 
packaging, marketing and advertising 
costs, which quite often exceed the cost 
of the article itself. Vance Packard, an 
American sociologist and author of many 
books on the subject, claims that more 
psychology graduates in the USA go into 
advertising than go into medicine. The 
techniques that they develop often verge 
on the prostitution of the highest human 
responses. To sustain this flow, and to 
ensure a constant market, products are 
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Peter is a senior work study engineer with 
BOC International. He first met Toc H jn 
Tunbridge Wells during the last war whey 
the local branch ran a canteen/club for 
servicemen. At the end of the war he 
returned to his St Austell home and 
joined the branch there. His work took 
him to Essex where he became an early 
member of the old Grays Branch and 
then of his present branch — Thurrock 
Joint. Currently he serves on the SE 
Essex DEC and is secretary of their 
extension sub-committee. Peter spends 
much of his spare time entertaining 
children — he is a skilled conjurer and 
makes his own marionettes. 


purposely designed to have a limited life 
(often geared to the period of hire 
purchase repayments) and a built in 
obsolescence that will cause a feeling of 
rejection for the article in time for the 
‘super improved version’ which will 
supersede it. Within this syndrome the 
man in the centre of the manufacturing 
cycle is reduced to the status of a rather 
unreliable cog in a highly designed 
machine. The question of whether man 
is fitted for such work or such work is 
fitted to man must be asked. 


In order to produce such artifacts in 
sufficiently high quantities, the 
production areas must be centralised, so 
that man has to travel to a location 
remote from his home, to work in an 
uncongenial environment, to perform 
menial, soul destroying tasks in order to 
produce almost worthless articles with 
which to trap his fellow man into the 
same relentless snare he finds himself in. 
The effect of this is to squander the 
precious resources of nature mainly to 
produce pollution and ever greater heaps 
of scrap. 


The only status this system offers is that 
of the wage packet. We are (or appear to 
be) what we own (or appear to own). We 
are persuaded to borrow on next year’s 
boring drudgery, to preserve today’s 
illusion of grandeur. Or as one wag put it: 
‘We spend money we don’t have, to buy 
things we don’t want, to impress people 
we don’t like’. All this in an urban society 
which lacks clearly defined social groups, 
where we are as often as not called upon 
to judge our fellows at first acquaintance 


or at short notice. It is little wonder that 
appearances and possessions are valued so 


highly and that long term behaviour 
patterns are being eroded. 


There are, of course,many jobs that still 
give great ‘job satisfaction’, jobs in which 
man can explore his potential and find 
challenges which stretch him: but these 
are likely to be in the administrative field, 
Even these are no longer sacrosanct. The 
‘chip’ is an ideal tool with which to 
eliminate the administrative decision 
making role. The technique is that of 
‘models’. The computer can present and 
compare all the possible permutations of 
the factors involved in a decision 
situation and calculate to the nth degree 
the most favourable of all the options. 
Decision making is no longer the 
prerogative of the administrator. The 
‘chip’ has a better memory, greater 
capacity and is inestimably faster than 
any executive. It does not play golf 
(though it can beat us all at chess) and it 
does not take coffee breaks, get 
hangovers, catch cold or get tired. How 
much longer can the administrator hold 
out? 


It may then be argued that work is not, in 
our changing social environment, a very 
reliable medium in which we can measure 
our own individuality or our recognised 
membership of an esteemed group — our 
‘worth’. 


Centralisation of control, both in 
government and in industry is in any 
event tending to remove the decision 
making function from the ‘man on the 
spot’. More and more decisions will be 
made by people remote from the scene of 
the effect, informed by a computer and 
divorced from the reaction of those most 
closely affected. 


The fact that we all have more 
possessions, greater choice, wider 
experiences and fewer demands upon us 
for personal attainment may seem to be 
desirable. Certainly the hardships of the 
first half of the century are well left 
behind. But what have we really got in 
exchange, and how much have we had to 
pay in terms of the quality of human life? 
The price must include the breaking up of 
the small communities from which we 
derived a sense of belonging. ! remember 
in my Cornish childhood village the 
people would never ask ‘where do you 
live? but ‘where do you belong?’ How 
many of us today could give a straight 
answer? We belonged then in villages, city 
blocks, old familiar areas where we were 
known and respected by those we knew 
and respected. We belonged in jobs where 
we served our ‘time’ under justly proud 
mentors who had slowly and painfully 
extracted the secrets of their professions 
from a cautious nature by diligence, 
patience and dedication. Whatever status 
we gained from our ability to follow such 


examples was well and truly earned and awian werdonto 


recognised by our peers. We belonged to 
families of a size and complexity that 
made us feel that we were a part of a 
loyal, caring group of people who could 
protect us from any assault from fate, the 
establishment or the Devil himself! We 
had a certainty of our own worth, 
however humble, tried and tested before 
a jury of people who knew too much 
about us to be fooled. Against this we 
now weigh a few pieces of plastic and 
rust designed to fall to pieces before 
we have made the final payment on HP 
and a fragmented society where we fight 
through rush hour traffic to get to a place 
of work to do a meaningless task in order 
to conform to a pattern which we do not 
believe in and which gives us no assurance 
of our worth or of belonging! 


A recent news item tells of a British 
Olympic canoe expert who is at present 
in Greenland teaching the Eskimos how 
to use a canoe because in the few years 
that they have been subjected to 
American influences they have forgotten 
how! How much have we already 
forgotten? 


and contest the power of the 
control and direct our lives? $ 2 


We can ask ourselves what we really need 
to give to ourselves and our children a 
life style that supplies all our needs — 
material, emotional, social and spiritual. 
We can, at least try to preserve some of 
the skills and talents that are disappearing 
so fast. We can try to follow some 
activity that will give us, and those who 
care to join us, a sense of attainment and 
creative power. We can _ re-create 
communities, however small, where 
people are known and respected for what 
they really are and not what they can 
fool us into believing them to be. We can 
care, and think, and be aware. We can 
demand quality and service for our 
money, we can win back the right to 
decide what we spend our money on. 
No-one seriously believes that we can go 
back to what we have lost. But neither 
can we afford blindly to follow those 
who are willing to sacrifice everything 
we hold dear in order to gain power and 
wealth for themselves. 


People and Work 


Last August. we introduced this area of discussion by printing an article by John 
Mitchell and a back-up editorial. Since then we have carried several articles and have 
received many letters on the same general theme. We have heard of Branch discussions 
up and down the country and several major seminars have been held. One of the first 
groups to devote an evening to discussion of the theme was Parkhurst (IOW) Men's 
Branch, We print here an account of that evening by one of the members present — Sid 
Holloway. Sid proudly tells us that every member of the Branch took part. 


A first contribution was put to the 
meeting by a former employee of the 
Ministry of Labour. He described the 
terrible unemployment of the 1930s 
when prospects of finding suitable 
employment were gloomier than today. 
There was little automation in factories 
then: the real cause was a shrinkage of 
world trade. Prospects did not improve 
until it was realised that war was 
imminent and the country had to be 
armed. The same member went on to say 
that even without silicon chips the 
amount of automation that had already 
taken place had disposed of a lot of 
manual jobs and the call now was mostly 


for highly skilled technicians. Two 
immediate steps were necessary: 
education should be increasingly 


orientated to higher technical education 
and a continually shorter working week 
should be aimed for. 

Other members enumerated 
factors which were injuring the British 
industrial scene, eg strikes (official and 
unofficial), working to rule and 
secondary picketing. On the other hand 
there was the intransigence of employers 
when faced by demands for higher wages 


— Editor 


for less work done. These factors logically 
lead to loss of orders, loss of jobs, and 
inflation. If this is the situation today, 
what will be the future when automation, 
silicon chips and robots start doing the 
work of men in infinitely less time? 
Where, then, will these new factors lead 
man? What will be his duties? What will 
be his life style in the next two or three 
decades? 

It was generally agreed that if 
production went up by automation it was 
only reasonable to think that working 
hours would have to be progressively 
reduced, until that sublime occasion 
when almost every person was blessed 
with continual leisure time. But at the 
present time most of the EEC countries 
maintain a 40 hour week and it would be 
very uneconomic for Britain to introduce 
a 35 hour week, because in these circum- 
stances she would not be able to 
compete. 

John Mitchell posed eight 
questions at the end of his article (Point 
Three, August 1979) and members of our 
Branch commented as follows: 

l. The changes taking place in the 
workshop and the home are so significant 
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We will Remember... 


We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In December 
Norman Caine (Dalton-in-Furness) 


In February 

Irene Clifton-Smith (Richmond-Surrey) 
Arthur Fenner (Felpham) 

Eleanor Greasley (Melton Mowbray) 
Arthur E Marshall (Criccieth) 

Nancy B Shapter (Newton Abbot) 

Rev B J S ‘Jim’ Watkins (Tavistock) 


In March 
Frederick G Gardner (formerly 
Chingford) 


Revd Jim Watkins, Tavistock (Devon) 
Branch Padre, died in February. He was a 
founder member of Toc H and a personal 
friend of Tubby Clayton. In his address at 
the Thanksgiving Service, Rev R T Gilpin 
said: ‘The world recognises a good man 
when it sees him, and many times I have 
heard people comment with similar words 
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that all classes of society must get 
together to thrash out a future way of 
life, 

2i It is important to welcome the 
new technology so long as it does not 
mean pollution or destruction of the 
world as we know it. 
3, There must not be any ruling 
technocracy class similar to that 
witnessed in the 19th century: all 
benefits from technical advance should be 
enjoyed by all. 

4. It is a myth to expect full employ- 
ment to be perpetuated even if the 
working week is cut. If microprocessors 
are going to do everything promised, then 
there will be certainly a huge mass of 
people with only leisure to think about. 
Fo Unemployment in the future will 
not be a stigma because this will be the 
status of the majority when this ‘new 
world’ arrives. 

6. Even in a leisure state there will 
be outlets for the thoughtful, creative and 
industrious person to do some voluntary 
work. 

T: There will still be the future, 
many alternatives to the fellowship of the 
workplace by individual or public 
projects for the further benefits of all. 

8. Political divisions must be 
narrowed down, as well as the division 
between ‘Capital’ and ‘Labour’. Whatever 
form politics may take by the year 2000, 
it should ensure that even in the Third 
World every human being has his or her 
fair share of the wealth that the new 
wonders of technology may create. 
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when paying tribute to Jim Watkins. Jim 
was a saintly person — a member of a 
great company of priests of the Anglican 
tradition. His ministry of friendship 
brought support, spiritual direction and 
wise and loving counsel to countless 
numbers of people. Throughout his 55 
years of ministry he was a diligent, 
prayerful pastor...’ A local member 
who knew Jim well, adds: <. . he was a 
warm, gentle, great man who I found to 
have a deeper understanding of the Toc H 
purpose than anyone I have met’. 


On 3 December 1979, Violet Coverdale 
died in Durban. She had been a very 
active member both in Fulham, London 
and in South Africa where she shared the 
beginning of the work with Don 
McKenzie which resulted in the setting up 
of the TB Settlement at Botha’s Hill. Her 
funeral, attended by many friends from 
Durban and District Toc H, included the 
Ceremony of Light. 


Merseyside children’s camps had a new 
home last summer. For some years they 
have been held in the Lake District and in 
Criccieth. This time the children were 
taken to a fine site in Saughall, near 
Chester. Saughall Branch members were 
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Eifion Wyn Jones, 
founder member 
of Corwen 
(Clwyd)  Men’s 
Branch, died on 
31 January — the 
very day on 
if which he was due 
Bi) to retire from his 

work as Manager of Corwen Farmers 
Co-operative Society. Eifion was a 
‘corner-stone’ of his Branch — a former 
Secretary, a fine organiser and a 
dedicated worker for others. He ran the 
first ‘Opportunity Knocks’ in Welsh — a 
variation which became popular 
throughout Wales. His Branch writes: 
‘In life his company was a pleasure; 

In death his memory is a treasure,’ 


George Bell of Bolton (Lancs) Men's 
Branch, died suddenly on 2 February, 
George joined Bolton Branch in the 
mid-1930s and (with the late Percy 
Isherwood) was largely responsible for 
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a tower of strength and volunteer helpers 
came from a number of locations. Twelve 
of the children were chosen from 
parishioners of Liverpool’s Metropolitan 
(RC) Cathedral. 


keeping the Branch alive during the war 
years. He remained a loyal and keen 
member to the time of his death. He was 
known and loved across the area and will 
be greatly missed. The funeral service at 
St Mary Deane, Bolton was attended 
by many members and friends and 
included The Ceremony of Light and the 
Toc H Prayer. 


Luton (Beds) Women’s Branch write to 
say that Wyn Wright, who died in 
December last, was a great Toc H leader 
to the end of her days. She held Branch 
and District office almost without a break 
during 30 years of devoted service. 


Katherine Brown, a founder member of 
Nairn (Invernessshire) Joint Branch, died 
on 19 February. Always a devoted 
Branch worker, with a deep love of 
Toc H, Katherine will be greatly missed. 


We give thanks for their lives 


> 


a 
Members of Crediton (Devon) Women’s 
Branch sharing a sponsored ‘knit in’ in aid 
of the Arthritis and Rheumatism Council 
for Research (ARC). The local ARC 
Committee was set up by Toc H some 
eight years ago and its present chairman, 
(Enid Keast) is also Toc H Branch 
Chairman. The ‘knit in’ — which was held 
in the near freezing new Day Centre! — 
raised more than £80. 


Robyn Roberts of Criccieth (N Wales) 
Branch has written to tell us of the 
successful conclusion of the Branch’s 
latest major project — an ambitious 
communications scheme for the town’s 
purpose built health centre. 

They launched the project almost 
exactly two years ago, setting a target of 
£3,000 to be raised in the district in three ¢ 
years, The local response to a variety of 
fund raising efforts was magnificent and 
the target was hit within 18 months! 
Following a commissioned professional 
survey, they ordered the recommended 
apparatus — a 40 foot mast with a dipole 
aerial, a base transmitter/receiver and two 


Festival 
1980 


Summer 
School 
speakers 


Speakers at the Festival Summer 
School at Cuddesdon House in August 
will include George Appleton, former 
Archbishop in Jerusalem; Geoffrey 
Cleaver, Toc H member and lecturer 
at the College of the Ascension, Selly 
Oak, Birmingham; and Alan Leather of 
Ruskin College, Oxford. 

This is a holiday week and the 
afternoons will be free. In the 
mornings, under the guidance of our 
guest lecturers, we will be grappling 
with questions like: What are the 
moral values to which we must cling, 
and what are the social standards 
which we must expect to change? Can 
we develop a social policy without a 
bureaucracy? Can we move towards a 
world with less dangerous contrasts 
between rich and poor? How can the 
Franciscan ideal of simplicity be 
realistically interpreted for today? 
What can we learn from other 
communities of faith? 

The Summer School will be 
from 16 to 23 August. The cost will be 
£41 (to include course fees as well as 
fill board at Cuddesdon House). 
Details and booking forms from John 
Mitchell, Kyrle House, Edde Cross 
Street, Ross-on-Wye, Herefordshire 
HR9 7BZ. 

There may be a few places 
available for those who would like to 
participate in some or all of the 
discussions without being resident at 
Cuddesdon House. 


mobile RT sets. The system was installed 
just two years after the launching of the 
project and, at a formal opening 
ceremony, Branch officers handed the 
gift over to the health centre’s senior 
partner. The pictures show a mobile set 
installed’ in a doctors car and a 
receptionist operating the transmitter. 

This active Branch carries on a 
range of normal jobs throughout the 
year but they have found from 
experience of earlier major projects that 
these excite great enthusiasm and attract 
new members. 

Congratulations, Criccieth, from 
us all! 


We are considering producing a 
cassette of ‘highlights’ from the 
Festival Programme. It will run for 
about an hour and we estimate that 
the cost will be approximately £1.50. 
Before proceeding, we would like to 
know how many listeners would like 
copies IF THEY WERE PRODUCED. 
If you are interested, please complete 
the form below BUT DO NOT SEND 
ANY MONEY. 


If they were produced, we would 
cassettes of 
Festival 


‘highlights’ 


Programme. 


Branch/Group 


Retum this form to Topic on Tape, 
1 Forest Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, 
Bucks HP22 6BT. 


Travel _ 
Information 


For the convenience of members who 
will be meeting in the Tower Moat on 
Sunday, 1 June and will then wish to 
travel to Westminster for the Family 
Gathering in Central Hall later in the 
afternoon, arrangements have been 
made for London Transport to print 
special Underground tickets for Toc H. 

They will be on sale at Central 
Hall on the Saturday or from the 
Stewards in the Moat on Sunday and 
will save you the inconvenience of 
queueing for tickets at the Station; 
they will not be available at 
Underground stations. 

District Line trains leave Tower 
Hill Underground station at 5 minute 
intervals for Westminster or St James 
Park Stations (the latter is the nearest 
to Central Hall) and the price of the 
tickets is SOp, the normal single fare, 
to either station. 


Open Forum 


Society with a Human Face 


] have known Tom Gulliver far too long 
not to recognise his mischievous capacity 
for stirring up controversy. If I rise to his 
bait, neither to swallow it nor to uncover 
the hook, it is simply to draw attention 
to certain highly controversial 
assumptions in his article in your March 
issue, ‘Society with a Human Face’. 

The implication that ‘for us in 
Toc H the answer must begin with a view 
of society’ that calls for social engineering 
on a wide scale is in itself highly 
debatable. The apparent equation of 
‘time available for people to pursue their 
own interests’ with unpaid leisure time is 
surely a perfect example of the ‘insidious 
thinking that has penetrated areas 
previously thought of as vocational’ that 
he himself condemns. There are many 
for whom their paid work is their own 
passionate interest, including, as he well 
knows, his own colleagues. 

The emotive phrase ‘freed from 
the threat of poverty and the degradation 
it entails’ would hardly have appealed to 
St Francis or to those thousands of saints, 
canonised or not, including many Toc H 
members, who accepted poverty as a 
vocational requirement or irrelevance. 
I am not saint enough to advocate or 
embrace poverty if I can avoid it but I 
have seen many examples of it, linked to 
a spiritual wealth that I could almost 
envy, just as I have seen social handouts 
that have positively damaged the 
recipients. I know, for example, of one 
recent Criminal Injuries Compensation 
Award that simply encouraged a man to 
drink himself into hospital . 

It is simply not true that the 
terms of reference for commercial 
management necessarily preclude any 
concern for human need or social issues. 
Let me quote but one large group which 
includes in its Annual Report a 
‘Statement of Company Objectives’. 
No 2 reads ‘To pay the best wage and 
salary rates we can afford and to ensure 
job satisfaction for all employees. . . 
To improve working conditions. . . To 
promote the best possible human 
relations. . .’ Nos 6 and 7 specifically 
encourage employee participation in 
ownership. policy, progress and problems. 
No 12 reads ‘To benefit the local 
community whenever and wherever the 
Group can afford to do so and to preserve 
the quality of life and of the 
environment’. Other companies may not 
be quite so explicit but plenty of them 
follow the same pattern and Toc H itself 
owes an incalculable debt to industrial 
support and encouragement at home and 
abroad. 
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Fair distribution of wealth, of 
working or leisure time, of opportunity is 
another emotive but illusory concept, the 
fallacy of which Our Lord went out of his 
way to illustrate in more than one graphic 
story. He dealt firmly with the chip on 
the shoulder that is today far more of a 
threat to society than the chip in the 
machines, something that Toc H was 
almost designed to cure. 

Tom is quite right, of course, in 
pleading for a far wider study and 
understanding of our changing social 
patterns but, I submit, quite wrong in 
saying that we must take a view of 
society in which people come first, if he 
uses people in a corporate sense. We are 
essentially concerned with the 
educational experience of individuals and 
Tubby once wrote that ‘Sermons may 
edify but they seldom change a man. The 
thing which does change a man is to 
watch some other man doing something 
which cannot be explained, except upon 
the basis that he loves the cause of God’. 


Colin Campbell 
Radcliffe-on-Trent 


Tom Gulliver (March Point Three) has 
written about a kind of society we should 
aim for by guidance towards sharing what 
is available, responsibility and dignity 
towards one another, distinction between 
commercial and social decision making, 
etc. 

I cannot however set aside the 
theory which I learned many years ago 
that a society exists and evolves without 
guidance. It cannot be reformed by 
experts, by do-gooders or by miscreants. 
It shapes itself. 

Our Western societies are all 
products of infant training rather than of 
further education. Our infants at their 
earliest possible ages are taught to help 
themselves, think for themselves and 
become independent. Tuition is in the 
smallest possible units by the greatest 
possible variety of teachers. These 
infants develop into the loose units of 
a society of individuals. — a private 
Society. 

There are other societies based on 
dogma or tribal doctrines. Their infants 
are usually swaddled and restricted in 
their movements, carried about and 
spoonfed for years. Stringent tuition in 
line with the prevailing standards is the 
earliest and most impressive training. 
Such children remain dependent on their 
elders. They become close knit units of 
a gregarious society. Their members find 
it difficult to reach decisions single 
mindedly. 

The desire to reform a society 


according to exemplary standards is 
bound to fail. We must accept a society 
as it is and make the best of it. 

Not so many years ago our own 
society was more dogmatic. The Church 
was then the mainstay. Salvation Army, 
Scouting, Freemasonry, and regimental 
loyalties were all acceptances and 
expressions of rigid rules. Pastimes and 
entertainments were sought in groups: 
those were the days of musical soirees, 
ballroom dancing, theatres, the village 
hall and village green cricket. Team 
sports were prevalent. The large family 
was an integrated focal point. 

Today, evolution rather than 
revolution has changed many of those 


concepts. Man has become more the 
private individual than ever before. 
Bedsitter dwellers and one parent 


families are abundant. More and more, 
man thinks only of himself. Pastimes and 
sports are singular ones — golf, fishing, 
gardening, cycling and walking. The lone 
jogger is everywhere. It is with the 
television set, the Hi Fi deck and the car 
cassettes that man finds solace... 

The Victorian and Edwardian 
periods were based on severe principles. 
These periods were succeeded by a more 
liberated one due to further spreading of 
affluence and permissiveness. This trend 
can be reversed but we cannot force it. 
It will reverse itself once living standards 
go down... 

In a private society it can be 
safely assumed that there are many 
individuals who believe in sharing 
voluntarily with the less privileged. There 
are probably even more who believe in 
the sharing of wealth in a mandatory 
way. It is hard to believe that such 
people will change their attitudes by 
persuasion: only bitter experience will 
make them change their minds. 

The immediate prognosis of 
society may well be that there is going to 
be a change in the social/economic 
structure for the wheel of economics has 
been turning full circle. After the 
Victorian depression era a period of 
inflation followed (about 3%). Then we 
had to live through the depression of the 
30s. The last 40 years were inflationary 
again. It is obvious that we are now 
turning once more into the depressive 
cycle. We shall have to accept that, and, 
the better we adapt ourselves, the better 
we shall weather the near future. The 
forthcoming depression will bring a 
lowering of living standards, to state it 
mildly. 

Consequently it may also bring 
about the rebirth of religion. Christianity 
has found an impetus in the Pope’s 
worldwide travels. Islam is rearing its 
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head in the near East. Orthodox Jewry 
js becoming prevalent in Israel. Scouting, 
Salvation Army, Freemasonry and Toc H 
may well blossom again. Such groups 
have lost ground in the past decades. 
An individualistic society will 
never have socialistic overtones. A soviet 
society will never experience laissez-faire 
attitudes. A Roman Catholic society will 
never tolerate strong Protestant 
influences. 
The Shah of Iran made a fundamental 
mistake when he wished to remodel 


Iranian society on Western’ lines, 
disregarding its Islamic foundations. 
Where societies based on different 


principles live side by side, as in Northern 
Ireland, Israel, South Africa and India, 
they will at best tolerate each other: 
usually, one tribe becomes the dominant 
one and no inducement or threat will ever 
succeed in their integration. Unless, of 
course, their infants are taught the new 
standards. 

Society always has ‘a human face’, 
whether it belongs to missionaries or 
monetarists, military guardsmen or 
inveterate gamblers, the Samaritans or the 
alcoholics. Each and every one of them 
believes profoundly that he is right. 
Their attitudes will not change by 
guidance or persuasion. Only bitter 
experience will alter their creed or they 
will succumb at their own peril. 

During the past 40 years, the bias 
in decision making has been towards the 
social aspect. The aim was to create a 
welfare state. Yet it is indisputable that 
it has failed. National health and national 
education schemes are crumbling. The 
distribution of wealth with a minimum of 
differentials has been overtaken by the 


self interest of men. The lifeboat 
syndrome is compelling humans to 
protect their resources and living 


standards and is now irresistibly changing 
the trend of decision making towards 
the commercial aspect. 

I must apologise to Tom Gulliver 
if I have strayed from his 
arguments of suggested actions to be 
taken. I wish to add now that taking any 
action is laudable. Where people show 
social qualities let us develop them. Let 
us exploit the goodness and expertise that 
is available amongst us. 


Anske A Duif 
Llanarmon-yn-lal, Clwyd. 


Talking Newspapers 


I read with interest your feature ‘Talking 
Newspaper’ in the March issue. 

Tape recorded local news for the 
blind was started by my old Branch as 
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their Golden Jubilee Project (1965). The 
Branch started with two tape recorders, 
which were purchased from the RNIB 
and enlisted the aid of a number of local 
people, including members of the local 
drama group. Unfortunately, Maidenhead 
Branch is now defunct, but it is good to 
see that this worthwhile job started by a 
Toc H Branch continues without a break 
after 15 years. 

Incidentally, another job which 
my old Branch started with the full 
co-operation of the local police way back 
in the 60s was flashing beacons for the 
housebound. This idea has been widely 
followed by a number of Branches since 
then, 

I and my wife Doris are now 
members of the Sandown/Shanklin Joint 
Branch on the Isle of Wight where we are 
enjoying a very full and active retirement. 


Derick Parsons 
Bembridge, IOW 


All Change! 


Some years ago, the Western Australian 
area Executive purchased an old building 
in Subiaco (a suburb of Perth) for use as 
Area Headquarters and we, the Subiaco 
Branch (w) were fortunate enough to be 
able to use this as our meeting place. We 
have been very comfortable and happy 
over the years but now the Executive 
have sold the building and a modem 
office block will be erected on the site, in 
which we will have space. In our heart of 
hearts, some of us are appalled at the 
thought of the change. 

The name Dor Knap has always 
stirred my imagination and pictures and 
articles published in Point Three have 
strengthened my feelings that it must 
have been a wonderful asset to Toc H. If 
Ken Prideaux-Brune could feel 
(December Point Three) ‘it’s right to be 
moving on’, even from Dor Knap, let us 
hope that we in Subiaco Branch can face 
our upheaval with the same calm 
certitude that it is a move forward at the 
right time. 


Hazel Harley 
Wembley, W Australia 


Inter-Faith Dialogue 


Toc H in the SW Region has for the last 
two years been involved in an all faiths 
service. These services are in conflict 
with my Christian beliefs and perhaps 
others feel the same way. This is the first 
time in my many years membership, that 
Toc H has been caught up in a venture 
which I find difficult to go along with. It’s 


true that Toc H in the early years was a 
pioneer in the move for a better 
understanding among the Churches, 
especially by drawing together ministers 
and members from various denominations 
to worship together at re-dedication 
services. But we were all Christian and 
therefore had many things in common. 
We all believed in the Divinity of Christ, 
allegiance to Him came first and surely 
it must be so now. Jesus said ‘I am the 
way, the truth, and the life: no one 
cometh unto the Father but by me’. 
(John 14 v6). People of other faiths do 
not believe this. It is misleading to give 
the impression that we all worship the 
same Lord. I am all for social contact, 
community work, discussion and 
friendship with people of other faiths 
(or none) for this is what Toc H is about. 
But not to worship together as there is 
the danger of diluting or distorting our 
belief in order to be agreeable to others. 
We could also risk denying the Christ. 
We cannot ignore the words of Jesus 
‘Whosoever shall deny me before men, 
him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in Heaven’ (Matt 10 v23). 


Ray Goodway 
Shirehampton, Bristol 


Sport and Politics 


I hope that Ken’s remarks (‘From the 
Director’ — March Point Three) about the 
Lions tour will not go entirely 
unchallenged by Toc H members. It is all 
too easy to make a stand on such an issue 
and remain entirely blinded to wider and 
more dangerous deéprivations. 

The real problem with ‘the Hain 
gang’ is not that they make their protests, 
but the hypocritical way in which they 
remain silent whenever a protest needs to 
be made against Communist governments 
or ‘left wing’ persecutions. 

Of course, we would agree that no 
sporting occasion should take place while 
apartheid exists in South Africa, but I 
have not read of hospital wards there in 
which sane men are bludgeoned into 
insanity; 600 protesters left dying in the 
streets (Afghanistan); tanks and terror 
police exterminating the middle class and 
intellectuals (Cambodia, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia). Ken chooses the 
moment to feel anguish for blacks in 
South Africa in the same week that 
Afghan Moslems are machine gunned by 
Russian troops! But he utters not a single 
word about the Olympics in Moscow. 
This is strange logic! 

Perhaps in his next article he will 
tell us all that Britain should not send its 
athletes to Russia simply to be used as 
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tools in a massive progaganda campaign 
for their iniquitous regime. Russian 
posters for the Olympics carry a gigantic 
photograph of Brezhnev and there is a 
three hour parade of pure propaganda 
before and after the Games. I’m sure Ken 
would protest loudly if Margaret 
Thatcher put herself on the poster and 
did the same for the Conservative Party 
were the games to be held here. 
Come on Ken. Put that 
Thinking’ cap on! 
Huw Gibbs 
Mold, Clwyd 


‘Fair 


Ken comments: I don’t want to embark 
on a comparison of horror stories which 
seems to me rather irrelevant. I entirely 
agree that the Olympic Games, like the 
Lions tour, is a political event. I just 
didn’t happen to be writing about the 
Olympics on that occasion. 


Mobilisation for Survival 


... After carefully considering Very Revd 
George MacLeod’s article in your 
February issue, three salient points 
emerge. With enormous personal courage 
George MacLeod fought for his country 
in the First World War against 
unprovoked aggression, which suggests 
that he does not entirely disapprove of 
defending the innocent and helpless (or 
possibly even of self defence?) provided 
he and his country are the victims of 
unprovoked aggression. 

Secondly, and with every respect, 
he is misinformed regarding Dresden. It 
was well known at the time in the RAF, 
and to military personnel of their close 
acquaintance (of whom I was one) that 
this was in no way a premeditated attack 
but a blindly emotional ‘revenge raid’, 
of instant conception and execution, for 
the cold blooded massacre of 50 RAF 
Officers who had escaped from a nearby 
POW Camp and were swiftly recaptured. 
Granted that God said ‘Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay’, this, however 
un-Christian and regrettable, was at least 
humanly understandable. Nor was 
Dresden by any means ‘undefended’ by 
‘ack-ack’ or night fighters. A far greater 
pen than mine recently pointed out that 
we are for ever beating our breasts 
regarding Dresden whilst carefully 
forgetting Coventry and other provincial 
cities which were indeed totally defence- 
less when first attacked, London which 
was undefended at night for several 
weeks, and above all Rotterdam, a city 
which was not only defenceless but of a 
nation which at that time had not even so 
much as offered a warlike gesture. And 
14 


history has an unfortunate habit of 
repeating itself! 

A personal observation, from a 
long and more than average hard life, is 
that he who cannot or will not put up his 
fists when wantonly attacked openly 
invites bullying — and usually gets it! On 
a national scale, surely powerful defensive 
defensive forces, never on any account to 
be used for ‘pre-emptive strikes’, might 
cause some potential aggressor to think 
again? Bullies only pick on the weak — 
and the meek! 

I have heard Christian arguments 
before to the effect that Christ's example 
teaches us to submit without resistance to 
unjustified crucifixion, but does this 
mean that we should stand idly by and 
see the innocent and helpless likewise 
crucified? Did not Jesus proclaim that he 
who harmed an innocent child should 
‘have a millstone hung about his neck and 
be cast into the depths of the sea!’ And 
“hanging millstones about the necks’ of 
those who wantonly attack the helpless is 
merely another name for defensive war. 
ĮI must emphasize here that I make no 
claim to be right, but this is how I 
interpret the words of our Saviour. 


Pope John indeed said that ‘it is 
impossible to conceive of a just war in a 
nuclear age’. But if the term ‘just war’ be 
intended to mean a pre-emptive attack, 
howsoever justified by the intolerable 
crimes of the other side, and no matter 
how wisely advocated, then there never 
has been a just war all down history: all 
attacking wars involve, amongst arguably 
desirable ends, the slaughter of innocent 
and unsuspecting people. The ‘nuclear’ 
argument is merely one of vast scale, and 
even that must be viewed as ‘percentage 
of total population’, for in the Old 
Testament account Jeptha’s army slew 
42,000 Ephraimites in one day, probably 
the almost total annihilation of a nation. 
Yet he is traditionally regarded as a hero! 
Likewise it was the Israelites who 
attacked the Philistines, yet the latter are 
unquestioningly regarded as ‘the baddies’, 
A ‘just war’, it appears, depends entirely 
on which side one happens to be! But 
that must never, repeat never, be held to 
justify a pre-emptive attack. 


Robert B Dyer, B Mus 
Isleworth, Middlesex 


TOCH in BAOR 


A nine day trip to Germany and five 
Toc H Service Clubs to visit. Quite a 
formidable undertaking but yet too short 
a time to write anything like a report. 
However, as some of my preconceived 
ideas of Toc H in Germany were proved 
far short of the real picture, here in 
retrospect are a few of my thoughts and 
impressions. 


Differences in premises, size, scope of 
work and staff make each of the five 
clubs — Berlin, Munster, Paderborn, 
Verden and Wolfenbuttel — an entity in 
its own right. 


At all the Clubs we received a very warm 
and sincere welcome and we were given 
every opportunity to see the varying 
aspects of the work. Since our visit was in 
December, the shops in the Clubs were 
experiencing the Christmas rush and were 
well stocked to cope with the vagaries 
and demands of the customers. Daily 
supplies of newspapers and magazines 
were also available. The needs of the 
‘inner man’ were met in all the Clubs and 
from most of them mobile canteens daily 
provided a very worthwhile service. At 


by Rose Radford 


Verden I spent a moming driving round 
from point to point where a blast of the 
horn announcing our arrival was quickly 
followed by a steady stream of customers 
— who were somewhat surprised to find a 
woman in the van and somewhat 
constrained in their conversation. 
However, on our return I was told that 
financially at least it had been a good 
morning! 


There were other services available — 
hairdressing (patronised by two of our 
party), library provision, thrift shop, 
lounge facilities, and, in Berlin some 
accommodation for Service families. 


We were fortunate to meet all but one of 
the Toc H staff. Theirs is not an easy job 
— there are limitations imposed by 
premises and lack of volunteers, 
frustrations as the result of troop 
movements and military regulations. 


Distances between the Clubs vary but I 
felt there could be a real sense of 
isolation and loneliness. I was impressed 
by their enthusiasm and anxiety to 
provide a service to the community and I 


appreciated the hospitality and friendship 
which were extended to us. 


One of the highlights of our trip was the 
Opportunity to take part in the World 
Chain of Light Vigil at the Paderborn 
Club. 


Careful preparations had been made and 
it was a great joy that the Clubs of Berlin, 
Munster, and Verden were represented 
(Wolfenbuttel holding its own Service in 
the Garrison Chapel) and that the heads 
of the other Service organisations — 
Church Army, Salvation Army, YMCA, 
and YWCA were with us for the opening 
service. 


In West Berlin there were many signs of 
the material prosperity that prevailed, 
while a visit to Checkpoint Charlie, the 
sight of the Russian War Memorial with 
its motionless guards, the starkness of the 
Berlin Wall, the pathetic little cemetery 
of those who failed to escape to the West, 
and the joumey from Brunswick to West 
Berlin in the military train through the 
Berlin Corridor — all caused us to think 
and think again. The lack of voluntary 
help in the Clubs was especially apparent 
in Munster where the trolley service in 
the British Military Hospital had had to 
be discontinued. 


The five Clubs are definitely providing a 


service and fulfilling a need. I think their 
staff would agree, as in all our Toc H 
activities, that much more could be done, 
particularly in the development of 
friendship and fellowship and in the 
extending of personal relationships. As 
vacancies occur and replacements are 
made — they need folk who have some 
knowledge of Toc H and boundless 
enthusiasm and belief in it — and dare I 
say — I feel that women could have a real 
contribution to make. We at home can 
take our share by our interest and by our 
prayers. As I went about I was very 
conscious of the gratitude we should 
express to the staff there and particularly 
as his term of office comes to an end to 
Keith Rea, who as Commissioner and as 
Chairman of CVWW/BAOR, _ has 
contributed so much to the life and 
growth of the Clubs, to the well-being of 
the staff and to the position of Toc Hin 
Germany. 


My final word is one of good wishes to 
Gilbert Francis who succeeds Keith and 
who, as leader of our party, made our trip 
so pleasant and worthwhile. 


Rose Radford is Chairman of the Central 
Executive Committee. In December last, 
she was one of a party of four to visit the 
Toc H Clubs in Germany on behalf of the 
Services Committee. 


Editor 


In our July issue last year we included a 
picture of the first Railway Preservation 
Project mounted on the N Yorkshire 
moors by Hull Beacon Branch. Since 
then, they have run further work parties 
on the same railway and plan to continue 
this summer. This busy ‘all age’ Branch 
now owns disco equipment and will 
shortly be ‘on the road’ for Toc H with 
‘The Beacon Road Show’. 


Dick Stayman and two of his volunteer 
helpers (Bob Wise and Jack Veale — 
Oaklands, Harrogate Branch) hard at 
work allocating tickets for Festival 1980. 
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Someone, somewhere, 3 
is waiting for you to give them 
a POINT THREE subscription 


Have you a friend who might be interested in Toc H? 
Here's an attractive way of giving them Point Three, with this gift card. 


Simply fill in the form below and enclose £1.20 for a year’s subscription. 
We will send Point Three to your friend every month and will send you the 
gift card for you to give to your friend. 


Wording in the card: 


Greetings 
to 


Here is a gift subscription ta the Toc H 
magazine ‘Point Three’. 


With best wishes 
from 


Simply sit back and wait for your first 
copy to arrive! 


The gift voucher makes a useful birthday present, a good prize for a Toc H 
competition, or a thoughtful gift for a friend who cannot afford a 
subscription. 


: To: The Editor : 
: Toc H Headquarters, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT : 
: PLEASE SEND ME one/ Point Three gift voucher(s). ; 
: | enclose a cheque/PO for £1.20 or........ (made payable to Toc H). : 
s EMYInamel a, «cei, 20 ae hae X 
: Wee ChEBE DS oc oe a oree aa A o E o dts : 
: PLEASE ADD MY FRIEND TO THE POINT THREE MAILING LIST : 
= GERleridscinarigeican. e a aa tote EA. ; : 
Soe MENIGNCENACOESStey. > ite ean cd iite ard ae : 


Bruges, Belgium. Hotel Conwy, dinner and B & B. Weekends, mid-week 
Jacobs, (established 50 bookings, ideal for walking, touring, near sea 
years) welcomes Toc il and mountains. Terms £48 per week. Doreen 
parties and individual and Bill Baxter, Llys Gwilym Guest House, 


3 Mountain Road, Cadnant Park, Conwy, 


visitors to this lovely old 
N Wales. Tel: 049 263 2351. 


city within easy reach of 
other famous cities of art, 
and of the coast. Comfort- 


Small advertisements must be received (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
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Lee on Solent, Hampshire. House, 3 bedrooms, 


charge is 3p a word (minimum 30p) to Point able, modernised hotel. 2 reception, mins sea. Tel: 0329 232175. 
Three Magazine. Rates of display advertisc- Quiet situation. Parking. English spoken. } 
ments can be obtained from the Editorial Strongly recommended. Bed and breakfast only. Christian Penfriends Nationwide. Singles 
Office, Toc H, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Mr Jules Lietaert, Hotel Jacobs, Baliestraat 1, holidays. Weekend Housepuarties. Local 
Telephone: 0296 62391 1. Bruges. 8000. Telephone: 010-32-50 groups. Sincere males specially welcomed. 
3398 31/32. Details: C P Fellowship, Dept/B23, 


Edenthorpe, Doncaster. (SAE) 


Keen collector requires pre-1930 Postcards. Will 
make generous offers. Contact: Mrs Cook, 
42 Forest Way, Highcliffe, Christchurch, 
Dorset. Telephone: (04252) 4941. 


Weymouth — Bed, breakfast and evening meal. 
Weekend breaks £12.00, weeks from £35. Open 
all year. Bar, free parking, reductions for 
children. Small coach parties also welcome. Mrs 
Cole, Kirtleton House, 21 Kirtleton Avenue, 
Weymouth. Telephone: (0305) 785296. 


On your way to Cornwall? Break your long 
journey. B & B.4 miles off A38 at Buckfast. £4. 
Tel: Staverton 277. Mrs. Cardale, Staverton 
Vicarage, Totnes TQ9 6NZ. 


Accommodation and Small Group conference 
20 minutes Central London. Single, double, 
four, five bedded rooms. Bed, breakfast, dinner 
£6.67. Study, library, chapel, television. etc. 
YMCA, Stockwell Road, London SW9 9ES. 
Tel: 01 274 7861/3. 


Needed in Barking, Essex. Caring person to 
look after a lady suffering from arthritis, who 
requires washing, dressing and undressing and 
toilet needs attended to. Accommodation 
available. Please telephone Hornchurch 45143. 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, ete gold stamped to 
your requirements. Details: Northern Novelties, 
Bradford BD! 31E. 
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